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THE CUSTOM HOUSE, LONDON. 
( With an Engraving. ) 


The erection of a custom house at the port 
of London was first projected towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, and the suggestion 
is generally attributed to one John Churchman, 
a member of the Grocers’ Company, and 
Sheriffof London. At that time, however, the 
collection of customs had not assumed its present 
intricacy and importance, and it was not until 
the reign of Elizabeth that the entire business 
was transacted under one roof, when a more 
commodious building was erected, which was 
destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. This was 
rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren, but shared a 
similar fate, in 1718, and the fourth custom 
house was burnt down in 1814. The present 
extensive and magnificent edifice was erected 
to obviate the great inconveniences arising from 
the inadequate size of the former building, and 
to concentrate the various departments, which 
before, for want of room, were distributed in 
remote situations. After much deliberation on 
the expediency of altering and enlarging the 
dd custom house, the project was abandoned 
as impracticable to the extent required, and the 
new custom house, after the designs of Mr. 
Laing, the architect, was ordered to be erected 
m the adjacent ground towards Billingsgate 
Dock. It was thus proposed to have removed 
the business from the old building to the new 
we, without interruption, but before the foun- 
tations were quite completed, this arrangement 
vas entirely frustrated by the fire of 1814. 


The first stone of the new building, which 
lies a little westward of the site of the former 
one, was laid on the 25th of October 1813, on 
which occasion Lord Liverpool officiated, at- 
tended by some of his colleagues in the ad- 
ministration, and the commissioners of the 
Board of Customs. It was opened for public 
business on the 12th of May 1817, and till 
1825 deservedly ranked amongst the most 
celebrated public buildings of the Metropolis. 
In that year, however, a considerable portion 
of the long room fell in, and it was ascertained 
that the foundations of the edifice had been in- 
securely laid. The whole of the centre was 
therefore taken down, and rebuilt under the 
direction of Mr. Smirke. 

Our view embraces the principal front, which 
presents three porticoes, of the Ionic order, 
That in the 
centre projects beyond the others, and is ele- 


each consisting of six pillars. 


vated on a sub-basement of five arches, with 
a ballustrade on the top. The east front is 
ornamented by allegorical representations of the 
arts and sciences as connected with and pro- 
moting the commerce and industry of the coun- 
try, having in the centre the Genius of the 
nation, surrounded by her various attributes. 
The west front contains a representation of 
the costume and charatter of the various nations 
with whom, in our commercial relations, we 
hold intercourse. In the centre are inscribed, 
in large bronze letters, the founders of the 
building and the date of its erection. Crowning 
the whole is a massive dial-plate, nine feet in 
diameter, supported by two colossal figures in 
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a sitting posture, and representing Industry 
and Plenty. The ground-floor of the centre 
part of this front presents a bold appearance, 
which gives a suitable character to the entrance 
of the Queen’s Warehouse, and forms an ap- 
propriate support to the imperial arms, upheld 
by the attributes of Ocean and Commerce. 

On entering the interior of the Long Room, 
the visitor cannot fail to be struck with the 
imposing appearance it presents. It is up- 
wards of one hundred and ninety feet long, 
sixty-six feet wide, and of proportionate height. 
It is divided into three square compartments 
by eight massive piers, from which spring three 
domes richly ornamented. The floor (with the 
exception of the places occupied by the officers 
and clerks) is of stone, which the walls and 
ceiling are tinted to represent. Two large 
air-stoves, in the form of massive antique 
pedestals, are situated in the centre of the 
room; in these the fire-places are concealed, 
and the smoke descends and passes into the 
piers on either side. 

On the ground and first and second stories 
the communication between each end and the 
middle of the room is cut off by means of iron 
doors, which run on wheels in a chase in the 
centre of the walls, and are moved backwards 
and forwards by a windlass. These doors are 
closed every evening, and in case of fire in one 
part would effectually prevent its communi- 
cation to other parts of the building. Fire- 
proof rooms are also provided on each floor, 
where the books and papers are lodged every 
evening and removed in trunks to the respec- 
tive offices in the morning. 

Von Raumer gives the following account of 
the routine of transacting business at the 
Custom house:—‘‘ We went to the Custom 
house to see the great room where the 
principal duties are paid. The proceedings are 
as simple as they are expeditious. The mer- 
chandise is unloaded in the docks, valued, 
booked, and warehoused. As soon as any 
thing is to be withdrawn from the warehouse 
for inland consumption, the merchant pays the 
regular duty at the Custom house, and receives 
the goods on showing a receipt or order. Al- 
most all sales follow immediately upon exami- 
nation, and always with the intervention of a 
broker. The usual difficulty of taxing goods 
according to their values diminished by the 
great experience of the London officers, and 
by the forfeiture of the goods, with a fine of 
ten per cent., in case of too low an estimate 
being given. For example, about six sorts of 
sugar of different qualities were laid out as 
samples ; the hogsheads or bags were brought 
in rapid succession, and the valuer pierced a 
hole in each with a semicircular iron, and drew 


out a sample; this he compared with the sam- 
ple on the table, and called out the number on 
the hogshead or bag according to which the 
duty was fixed. All this passed with the 
greatest quiet, uniformity, and rapidity,” and 
in an establishment in which about 650 clerks 
and officers, besides 1,000 tide waiters and ser- 
vants, are constantly engaged. 

In front of the building, towards the river, 
is a spacious quay, with landing stairs at 
each end; in fine weather this is one of the 
favourite promenades of the inhabitants of the 
east end of London, and on Sundays especially 
it is thronged with company. At all times 
the river, from this point, presents a highly 
animated appearance—on either side the spec- 
tator is bewildered with an interminable series 
of masts, which only forms the outskirts of the 
mighty forest towering above the inclosures of 
the docks that line the river further than the 
eye can reach, while in the centre of this great 


up or down the river, and boats and barges are 


heightened, if possible, by the shouting of the 
bargemen, the strains of music, and the ceaseless 
and deafening roar of the engines. 


THE STRANGER. 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT, 


Hodnet is a village in Shropshire. Like all| 
other villages in Shropshire, or anywhere else,| 
it consists principally of one long street, with 
a good number of detached houses scattered 
here and there in its vicinity. The street is on 
a slight declivity, on the sunny side of a 
gently sloping hill, and contains the 
shops of three butchers, five grocers, two 
bakers, and one apothecary. On the right 
hand, as you go south, is that very excellent inn, 
the Blue Boar; and on the left, nearly opposite} 
is the public hall, in which all sorts of meet-| 
ings are held, and which is alternately converted} 
into a dancing-school, a theatre, a ball-room, 
an auction-room, an exhibition-room, or any} 
other kind of room that may be wanted. The! 
church is a little farther off, and the parsonage] 
is, as usual, a white house surrounded with] 
trees, at one end of the village. Hodnet is,} 
moreover, the market-town of the shire, and] 
stands in rather a populous district; so that 
though of small dimensions itself, it is th} 
rallying place, on any extraordinary occasioh, 
of a pretty numerous population. 

One evening in February, the mail from} 


London stopped at the Blue Boar, and a get 
tleman wrapped in a travelling cloak came out 


thoroughfare of nations, countless steamers, 
crowded with gaily attired company, are plying|# 


mingled in apparently inextricable confusion,|f 
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‘The guard handed him a small portmanteau, 
‘and the mail drove on: The stranger entered 
‘the inn, was shown into a parlour, and de- 
‘sired that the landlord and a bottle of wine 
‘should be sent to him. The order was speedily 
obeyed ; the wine was set upon the table, and 
‘Gilbert Cherryripe himself was the person who 
set it there. Gilbert next proceeded to rouse 
the slumbering fire, remarking, with a sort of 
comfortable look and tone, that it was a cold 
raw night. His guest assented with a nod. 

“You call this village Hodnet?” said he, 
inquiringly. 

“Yes, sir, this is the town of Hodnet.” (Mr. 
Cherryripe did not like the term “ village.’’) 
“And a prettier little place is not to be found 
in England.” 

“So have I heard; and as you are not upon 
any of the great roads, I believe you have the 
‘reputation of being a primitive and unsophis- 
ticated race.” 

| “Privitive and sofisticated, did you say, 
isir? Why, as to that I cannot exactly speak ; 
| but if there is no harm in it, I daresay we are. 
| But you see, sir, I am a vintner, and don’t 
trouble my head much about these matters.” 

“So much the better,” said the stranger, 
smiling. ‘ You and I shall become better 
friends ; I may stay with you some weeks, per- 
haps months. In the meantime get me some- 
thing comfortable for supper, and desire your 
wife to look after my bed room.” 

Mr. Cherryripe made one of his profoundest 
bows, and descended to the kitchen, inspired 
with the deepest respect for his unexpected 
guest. 

Next day was Sunday. The bells of the 
village church had just finished ringing, when 
the stranger walked up the aisle, and entered, 
as if at random, a pew which happened to be 
vacant. Instantly every eye was turned towards 
him, for a new face was too important an object 


Ds in Hodnet to be left unnoticed.—‘* Who is he?” 


i When did he come?” “* With whom does he 
fstay?” “ Flow long will he be here ?” ‘“ How 
old may he be?” “ Don’t you think he is hand- 
ome?” These and a thousand other questions 
few about in whispers from tongue to tongue, 
Whilst the unconscious object of all this interest 
cast his eyes calmly, and penetratingly, over 
the congregation. Nor was it altogether to be 
wondered that his appearance had caused a 


™ (<nsation among the good people of Hodnet, 


for he was not the kind of person whom one 
meets with every day. There was something 
both in his face and “gure that distinguished 
tin from the crowd. You could not look upon 
him once, and then turn away with indifference. 
is features arrested your attention, and com- 
manded your admiration. His high Roman 
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nose, his noble brow, his almost feminine 
lips, and beautifully regular teeth,—his pale 
but not delicate cheek, his profusion of dark 
and curling hair, his black bright eyes, whose 
glance, without being keen, was intense,—all, 
taken together, produced an effect which might 
have excited attention on a wider stage than 
that of Hodnet. In stature he was consider- 
ably above the middle height; and there was a 
something in his air which they who were not 
accustomed to it did not understand, and which 
some called grace, others dignity, and others 
hauteur. ‘“vhen service was over, our hero 
walked out alone, and shut himself up for the 
rest of the day in his parlour at the Blue Boar. 
But speculation was busy at work, and at more 
than one tea table that evening in Hodnet, 
conjectures were poured out with the tea, and 
swallowed with the toast. 

A few days elapsed, and the stranger was 
almost forgotten ; for there was to be a sub- 
scription assembly in Hodnet, which engrossed 
entirely the minds of men. It was one of the 
most important events that had happened for 
at least a century. Such doings had never 
been known before. There was never such a 
demand for milliners since the days of Ariadne, 
the first milliner of whom history speaks, 
Needles worked unremittingly from morning to 
night, and from night to morning. Fiddles 
were scraped on in private, and steps danced 
before looking-glasses. All the preparations 
which Captain Parry made for going to the 
North Pole, were a mere joke to the prepara- 
tions made by those who intended to go to the 
Hodnet assembly. At length the great, the 
important night arrived, ‘ big with the fate” 
of many a rustic belle. The three professional 
fiddlers of the village were elevated on a table 
at one end of the hall, and every body pro- 
nounced it the very model of an orchestra. 
The candles (neither the oil nor the coal gas 
company had as yet penetrated so far as Hodnet) 
were tastefully arranged and regularly snuffed. 
The floor was admirably chalked by a travelling 
sign painter, engaged for the purpose; and the 
refreshments in an adjoining room, consisting 
of negus, apples, oranges, cold roast-beet, 
porter, and biscuits, were under the immediate 
superintendance of our very excellent friend, 
Mr. Gilbert Cherryripe. At nine o'clock, which 
was considered a fashionable hour, the hall was 
nearly full, and the first country dance (qua- 
drilles had not as yet poisoned the peace, and 
stirred up all the bad passions, of Hodnet) 
was commenced by the eldest son and pre- 
sumptive heir of old Squire Thoroughbred, who 
conducted gracefully through its mazes the 
chosen divinity of his heart, Miss Wilhelmina 
Bouncer, only daughter of Tobias Bouncer, 
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Esq., justice of peace in the county of Shrop- 
shire. 

Enjoyment was at its height, and the three 
professional fiddlers had put a spirit of life into 
-| all things, when suddenly one might perceive 
that the merriment was for a moment checked, 
whilst a more than usual bustle pervaded the 
room. The stranger had entered it; and there 
was something so different in his looks and 
manner from those of any of the other male 
creatures, that every body surveyed him with 
renewed curiosity, which was at first slightly 
tinctured with awe. ‘‘ Who can he be?” was 
the question that instantaneously started up 
like a crocus in many a throbbing bosom. ‘“ He 
knows nobody, and nobody knows him ; surely 
he will never think of asking any body to 
dance,”—‘* Dance !”’ said Miss Coffin, the 
apothecary’s daughter, “‘ I wonder who would 
dance with him?—a being who we know no 
more about than we do of the man in the moon. 
Papa says he looks for all the world like a 
quack doctor.” I rather suspect,” said Miss 
Bluebite, a starch spinster of fifty, who was 
considered the Madame de Stael of the village 
—‘T rather suspect he is an Irish fortune- 
hunter, come for the express purpose of running 
away with some of us. We ought to be on 
our guard, I assure you.” Mis Bluebite was 
said to have property to the amount of £70 
per annum, and, no doubt, concluded that she 
was herself the leading object of the adven- 
turer’s machinations. Had it been so, he must 
have been a bold adventurer indeed. 

For a long time the stranger stood aloof from 
the dancers in a corner by himself, and people 
were almost beginning to forget his presence. 
But he was not idle; he was observing atten- 
tively every group, and every individual, that 
passed before him. Judging by various expres- 
sions that came over his countenance, one 
would have thought that he could read character 
at a single glance—that his perceptions were 
similar to intuitions. Truth obliges me to 
confess, that it was not with a very favourable 
eye he regarded the greater majority of the 
inhabitants of Hodnet and its neighbourhood. 
Probably they did not exactly come up to his 
expectations; but what these expectations 
were, it is difficult to conceive. 

At length, however, something like a change 
seemed to come over the spirit of his dreams. 
His eye fell upon Emily Sommers, and ap- 
peared to rest where it fell with no small degree 
of pleasure. No wonder; Emily was not what 
is generally styled beautiful; but there was a 
sweetness, a modesty, a gentleness about her, 
that charmed the more the longer it was ob- 
served. She was the only child of a widowed 


in battle; and the pension of an officer’s widow 
was all the fortune he had left them. But 
nature had bestowed riches of a more valuable 
kind than those which fortune had denied. | 
wish I could describe Emily Sommers; but I 
shall not attempt it. She was one of those 
whose virtues are hid from the blaze of the 
world, only to be more appreciated by those 
who can understand them. She was of those 
who are seldom missed in the hour of festive 
gaiety, who pass unobserved in the midst of 
glare and bustle, and whose names are but 
rarely heard beyond the limits of their own 
immediate circle. But mingle with that circle; 
leave the busy world behind you, and enter 
within its circumscribed and domestic sphere, 
and then you will discover the value of a bein, 
like to her of whom I speak. Without her, 
the winter fireside,. or the summer-evening 
walk, is destitute of pleasure. Her winning 
smiles, her unclouded temper, her affectionate 
gentleness, must throw their hallowed influence 
over the scenes where her spirit presides, un- 
conscious of its power, else they become unin- 
teresting and desolate. I have said that she is 
not missed in the hour of festive gaiety; but 
when she is at length removed from among us, 
when the place that knew her knows her no 
more, she leaves 
“A void and silent place in some sweet home,” 

and a ‘‘long-remembered grief” throws its 
shadowy gloom over a few fond hearts. 


It was to Emily Sommers that the stranger 
first spoke. He walked right across the room, 
and asked her to dance with him. Emily had 
never seen him before ; but concluding that he 
had come there with some of her friends, and 
little acquainted with the rules of etiquette, she 
immediately, with a frank artlessness, smiled 
an acceptance of his request. Just at that 
moment young Squire Thoroughbred came 
bustling towards her; but observing her hand 
already in that of the stranger, he looked some- } 
what wrathfully at the unknown, and said, with] 
much dignity, “J, .sir, intended to have been 
Miss Sommer’s partner.” The stranger fixed 
his dark eye upon the squire, a slight smile 
curled on his lip, and without answering, he 


in the dance. The squire stood stock still fora 
moment, feeling as if he had just experienced 
a slight shock of electricity. When he re 
covered, he walked quietly away in search of 
Miss Wilhelmina Bouncer. 

It was the custom in Hodnet for the gentle- 
men to employ the morning of the succeeding 
day in paying their respects to the ladies with 
whom they had danced on the previous evening. 
At these visits all the remarkable events of the 


mother. Her father had died many a year ago 


ball were of course talked over. Criticisms 
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were made upon the different dresses; commen- 
taries were offered on the various modes of 
dancing; doubts were suggested regarding the 
beauty of Miss A suspicions were hinted 
as to the gentility of Miss B——; Mr. C 
was severely blamed for dancing thrice with 
Miss D———; mutual inquiries were made con- 
cerning the odd-looking man, who introduced 
himself so boldly to Mrs. and Miss Sommers, 
and who was reported even to have seen them 
home, or at least to have left the assembly along 
with them. We make no doubt that all this 
chit-chat was very interesting to the parties 
engaged in it; but as we have not the talents 
either of a Richardson or a Boswell we shall 
not attempt to enter into its details, espe- 
cially as our attention is more particularly 
devoted to the “ odd-looking man” already 
spoken of. 

It is most true that he did leave the public 
hall of Hodnet with Mrs. and Miss Sommers, 
and true that he escorted them home. Nay, it 
is also true that he won so much upon her 
favour, that, on his requesting permission to 
wait upon them next day, it was without much 
difficulty obtained. This was surely very im- 
prudent in Mrs. Sommers, and every body said 
it was very imprudent. ‘‘ What! admit as a 
visitor in her family a person whom she had 
never seen in her life before, and who, for any 
thing she knew, might be a swindler or a Jew! 
There was never anything so preposterous ;— 
a woman, too, of Mrs. Sommers’s judgment and 
propriety! It was very—very strange.” But 
whether it was very strange or not, the fact is, 
that the stranger soon spent most of his time 


at Violet Cottage; and what is, perhaps, no 
less wonderful, notwithstanding his apparent 
intimacy, he remained nearly as much a stranger 
to its inmates as ever. His name, they had 
ascertained, was Burleigh, Frederick Burleigh, 
that he was probably upwards of eight-and- 
twenty, and that, if he had ever belonged to 


any profession, it must have been that of arms, 


But farther they knew not. Mrs. Sommers, 
however, who, to a well-cultivated mind, added 
a considerable experience of the world, did not 
take long to discover that their new friend was, 


jin every sense of the word, a man whose habits 


and manners entitled him to the name and rank 
ofa gentleman; and she thought, too, that she 
saw in him, after a short intercourse, many of 
those nobler qualities which raise the individual 
toa high and well-merited rank among his 
species. As for Emily, she loved his society, 
she scarcely knew why ; yet when she endea- 
VYoured to discover the cause, she found it no 


Bdifficult matter to convince herself that there 


was something about him so infinitely superior 
to all the men she had ever seen, that she was 


only obeying the dictates of reason in admiring 
and esteeming him. 

Her admiration and esteem continued to in- 
crease in proportion as she became better ac- 
quainted with him, and the sentiments seemed 
to be mutual. He now spent his time almost 
continually in her society, and it never hung 
heavy on her hands. The stranger was fond 
of music, and Emily, besides being mistress of 
her instrument, possessed naturally a fine voice. 
Neither did she sing and play unrewarded ; 
Burleigh taught her that most enchanting of all 
modern languages—the language of Petrarch 
and Tasso; and being well versed in the use of 
the pencil, showed her how to give to her 
lands-apes a richer finish, and a bolder effect. | 
Then they read together; and as they looked 
with a smile into each other’s countenances, 
the fascinating pages of fiction seemed to ac- 
quire a tenfold interest. It was a picture for 
Rubens to have painted, that little domestic 
circle beside the parlour fire ; Mrs. Sommers, 
with her work-table beside her, and a benevo- 
lent smile and matronly grace upon her still 
pleasing countenance,—her guest, with the glow 
of animation lighting up his noble features, 
reading aloud the impassioned effusions of 
genius,—and Emily, in all the breathlessness 
of fixed attention, smiling and weeping by 
turns, as the powerful master touched the dif- 
ferent chords of sensibility. These were evenings 
of calm, but deep happiness—long, long to be 
remembered. 

Spring flew rapidly on. March, with her 
winds and her clouds, passed away ; April, with 
her showers and her sunshine, lingered no 
longer; May came smiling up the blue sky, 
scattering her roses over the green surface of 
creation. The stranger entered one evening, 
before sunset, the little garden that surrounded 
Violet Cottage. Emily saw him from the 
window, and came out to meet him. She held 
in her hand an open letter; “It is from my 
cousin Henry!”—said she. ‘ His regiment 
has returned from France, and he is to be with 
us to-morrow or next day. We shall be so 
glad to see him! You have often heard us talk 
of Henry ?—he and I were playmates when 
we were children, and though it is a long while 
since we parted, T am sure I should know him 
again among a hundred.”—“ Indeed!” said 
the stranger almost starting: “ you must have 
loved him very much and very constantly too.” 
‘“*O yes! I loved him as a brother.” Burleigh 
breathed more easily. ‘I am sure you will 
love him too,” Emily added. ‘ Every body 
whom you love, and who loves you, I also 
must love, Miss Sommers. But your cousin 
I shall not at present see. I must leave Hodnet 
to-morrow.’’—“‘ To-morrow! leave Hodnet to- 
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morrow!” Emily grew very pale, and leant 
for support upon a sun-dial, near which they 
were standing. ‘Can it be possible ?—Miss 
Sommers—Emily—is it for me you are thus 
grieved ?”—* It is so sudden,” said Emily, 
“so unexpected;—are you never to return 
again,—are we never to see you more?”—* Do 
you wish me to return, do you wish to see me 
again ?”—‘* Oh! how can you ask it?”— 
“Emily, I have been known to you only under 
a cloud of mystery,—a solitary being, without 
a friend or acquaintance in the world,—an out- 
cast apparently from society,—either sinned 
against, or sinning,—without fortune, without 
pretensions ;—and with all these disadvantages 
to contend with, how can I suppose that I am 
indebted to anything but your pity for the 
kindness which you have shown to me?”— 
“Pity! pity you! O Frederick! do not wrong 
yourself thus. No! though you were a thou- 
sand times less worthy than I know you are, I 
should not pity, I should *” She stopped 
confused, a deep blush spread over her face, 
she burst into tears, and would have sunk to 
the ground had not her lover caught her in his 
arms. ‘Think of me thus,” he whispered, 
“till we meet again, and we may both be 
happy.” They had reached the door of the 
cottage. ‘God bless you! Emily,” said the 
stranger; —‘‘ I dare not see Mrs. Sommers; 
tell her of my departure, but tell her, that ere 
autumn has faded into winter, I shall again be 
here. Farewell! dearest! farewell!” She felt 
upon her cheek a hot and hurried kiss, and, 
when she ventured to look round, he was gone. 

Henry arrived next day, but there was a 
gloom upon the spirits of both mother and 
daughter, which it took some time to dispel. 
Mrs. Sommers felt for Emily more than for 
herself. She now perceived that her child’s 
future happiness depended more on the honour 
of the stranger than she had been hitherto 
aware, and she trembled to think of the pro- 
bability that, in the busy world, he might soon 
forget the very existence of such a place as 
Hodnet, or any of its inhabitants, Emily 
entertained better hopes; but they were the 
result probably of the sanguine and unsuspici- 
ous temperament of youth. Her cousin, mean- 
while, exerted himself to the utmost to render 
himself agreeable. He was a young, frank, 
handsome soldier, who had leapt into the very 
middle of many a lady’s heart,—red coat, sword, 
epaulette, belt, cocked hat, feathers, and all. 
But he was not destined to leap into Emily’s. 
She had enclosed it within too strong a line of 
circumvallation. After a three months’ siege, 
it was pronounced impregnable. So Henry, 
who really loved his cousin next to his king 
and country, thinking it folly to endanger his 


peace and waste his time any longer, called for 
his horse one morning, shook Emily warmly 
by the hand, then mounted “ and rode away,” 

Autumn came; the leaves grew red, brown, 
yellow, and purple; then dropped from the 
high branches, and lay rustling in heaps upon 
the path below. The last roses withered. The 
last lingering wain conveyed from the fields 
their golden treasure. The days were bright, 
clear, calm, and chill; the nights were full of 
stars and dew, and the dew, ere morning, was 
changed into silver hoar-frost. The robin 
hopped across the garden walks; and candles 
were set upon the table before the tea-urn, But 
the stranger came not. Darker days and longer 
nights succeeded. Winter burst upon the 
earth. Storms went careering through the 
firmament; the forests were stripped of their 
foliage, and the fields had lost their verdure, 
But still the stranger came not. Then the 
lustre of Emily’s eye grew dim; but yet she 
smiled, and looked as if she would have made 
herself believe that there was hope. 

And so there was, for the mail once more 
stopped at the Blue Boar ; a gentleman wrap- 
ped in a travelling cloak once more came out 
of it; and Mr. Gilbert Cherryripe once more 
poked the fire for him in the best parlour, 
Burleigh did come back. 

I shall not describe their meeting, nor inquire 
whether Emily’s eye was long without its 
lustre. But there was still another trial to be 
made. Would she marry him? “ My family,” 
said he, “is respectable, and it is not wealth 
we seek, I have an independence, at least 
equal I should hope to our wishes; but any | 
thing else which you may think mysterious 
about me, I cannot unravel until you are ab- 
solutely mine.” It was a point of no slight 
difficulty : Emily intrusted its decision entirely 
to her mother. Her mother saw that the 
stranger was inflexible in his purpose, and she 
saw also that her child’s happiness was inex- 
tricably linked with him. What could she do!| 
It would have been better perhaps had they) 
never known him; but knowing him, and! 
thinking of him as they did, there was but one| 
alternative,—the risk must be run. | 

It was run. They were married in Hodnet,| 
and immediately after the ceremony _, they 
stepped into a carriage, and drove away, nd 
body knew whither. We must not infringe 
upon the sacred happiness of such a ride, upon 
such an occasion, by allowing our profane 
thoughts to dwell upon it. It is enough for 
us to mention, that towards twilight they came 
in sight of a magnificent Gothic mansion, situ- 
ated in the midst of extensive and noble parks. 
Emily expressed her admiration of its appeat- 
ance, and her young husband, gazing on with} 
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impassioned delight, exclaimed,—‘‘ Emily! it 
is thine! My mind was imbued with erro- 
neous impressions of women: I had been 
courted and deceived by them. I believed that 
their affections were to be won only by flatter- 
ing their vanity, or dazzling their ambition. I 
was resolved, that unless I were loved for 
myself, I should never be loved at all. I 
travelled through the country incognito; I 
came to Hodnet, and saw you. I have tried 
you in every way, and found you true. It was 
], and not my fortune, that you married; but 
both arethine. We are now stopping at Burleigh 
House, your husband is Frederick Augustus 
Burleigh, Earl of Exeter, and you, my Emily, 
are his Countess.” 


FIRE-WORSHIP. 


Magianism was once the religion of the great 
Persian empire. It was instituted by Zoroaster, 
at so remote a period in the annals of history, 
that the date of its foundation is almost a 
matter of conjecture. It seems probable that 
it was not more recent than about 2,460 years 
before the Christian era. This system has 
been known by various names, in different times 
and countries—the Ghebers, the Persees, the 
Fire-worshippers, and the Gaurs owe their com- 
mon origin to Magianism. 

The fundamental article of the system was 
the celebrated doctrine of the two principles of 
good and evil; they held that the two active 
principles of the universe, existing from all 
eternity, were Ormusd and Ahriman, each 
possessed of the power of creation, but each 
disposed to exercise it with a different design : 
the benevolence of Ormusd formed man cap- 
able of virtue, and provided his fair habitation 
with the materials of happiness ; but the malice 
of Ahriman had soon disturbed the harmony 
of his works. The most minute particles of 
good and evil were intermingled and agitated 
together—nature and the little world of man 
became perpetually shaken by vice and misfor- 
tune. Whilst, however, the rest of the human 
race were led away captives in the chains of their 
remorseless enemy, the faithful Persian alone 
reserved his religious adoration for his friend 
and protector Ormusd, and fighting under his 
banner of light, he exulted in the confidence 
that he should, ultimately, share the glory of 
his triumph; when the enlightened wisdom of 
goodness should render the power of Ormusd 
superior to the furious malice of his rival, 
Ahriman, and his followers, disarmed and sub- 
dued, should sink into their native darkness, 
and virtue should maintain the eternal peace 
and harmony of the universe. The doctrines 


of Zoroaster contain some traces of traditional 
truth preserved from patriarchal antiquity, and 
are, therefore, not to be classed among the 
fantasies and falsehoods of many other impos- 
tors ; but he, like most of them, knowing that 
something more than human reason and autho- 
rity were required for giving currency and 
stability to any new religious scheme, pretended 
that, having been taken up to heaven, the 
supreme being, enveloped in a large bright 
flame, revealed to him the mysteries and doc- 
trines of the Magian faith—descending to this 
world, he brought with him a part of the flame, 
which he placed upon an altar, and from this 
altar it was communicated to all the others. 
Fire, therefore, was regarded as the symbol of 
the divine presence, and hence, fire, light, and 
the sun, became the objects of their religious 
reverence, as the purest emblems, the noblest 
productions, and the most powerful agents of 
the divine nature. 

Their sacred fires were watched day and 
night by the priests, lest they should die or be 
extinguished. So great was the reverence in 
which they were held, that the priests, not only 
when employed in the more humble duty of 
supplying the fire with fuel, but even when 
engaged in the most solemn offices of religion, 
covered their mouths with a cloth, lest they 
should breathe upon and pollute the fire,—a 
crime punishable with death. 

To give some colour to his pretensions as a 
prophet, Zoroaster retired to a cave, where, 
secluded from the world, he gave himself up 
wholly to prayer and meditation. The interior 
of his cave was ornamented, or rather dressed 
up, with figures of Mittna (the sun), and other 
mysteries of the Magian religion. In this 
retirement he composed the book Zendavesta 
(fire kindler), which contained the whole of his 
revelations. A copy of this book was kept in 
every fire-temple, and at times the priests 
read portions of it to the people. 

There is a striking resemblance between this 
book and the scriptures, not merely in the 
doctrinal parts, as may have been already 
observed, but also in those portions which 
may be considered strictly historical. His 
account of the creation and deluge, and of 
Adam and Eve as the parents of the human 
race, and his allusions to Abraham, Joseph, 
Moses, and Solomon, point out the Jewish 
scriptures as the basis upon which all his pre- 
tensions are founded; his laws concerning 
clean and unclean beasts, the frequency of 
washings and purifications, the payment of 
tithe, the keeping of priesthood within one par- 
ticular tribe, and the ordination of a high priest, 
are all evidently based upon the Levitical law: 
the remainder of the book contains his life and 
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prophecies, the doctrines of the reformed re- 


ligion, and rules and exhortations to morality ; 


but incest he not only declared lawful, but 
holds up its issue as the best qualified for the 
sacerdotal functions; which, as Dr. Prideaux 
observes, “ was such an abomination that 
though all things else were right therein, this 
alone is enough to pollute the whole book.” 
It was for the purpose of securing the favour 
of the Persian kings that Zoroaster thus at- 
tempted to sanctify so abominable a crime; 
for, as the learned Doctor further observes, 
“the Persian kings being frequently given to 
such incestuous marriages, this seems to have 
been contrived out of a vile piece of flattery 
to them, the better to engage and fix them to 
their sect.” 

Fasting and celibacy he condemns as a crimi- 
nal rejection of the best gifts of Providence. 
The saint is required to marry, to plant useful 
trees, to destroy noxious animals, to convey 
water to the dry lands of Persia, and to work 
out his salvation by all the labours of agricul- 
ture. 

In Zoroaster’s motley composition, dictated 
by reason and passion, by enthusiasm and 
selfishness, some useful and sublime truths 
were disgraced by a mixture of the most abject 
and dangerous superstition. A regular hier- 
archy was diffused through all the provinces of 
Persia; and the Archimagus, who resided at 
Balch, was respected as its invisible head, and 
the lawful successor of Zoroaster; besides the 
less invidious possession of a large part of the 
most fertile lands of Medea, they levied a 
general tax on the fortunes and the industry of 
the Persians. 

The Persian priests, who were of a specu- 
lative genius, preserved and investigated the 
secrets of oriental philosophy, and acquired, 
either by superior knowledge or superior art, 
the reputation of being well versed in some 
occult sciences, which have derived their ap- 
pellation from the Magi; they were, indeed, 
the sages, the philosophers, the men of learn- 
ing in Persia, as the Brahmins among the 
Indians, and the Druids among the Gauls 
and Britons. Their progress in the physical 
sciences obtained for them pupils and admirers 
from the most distant regions; it was from 
them that Pythagoras borrowed the principles 
of his philosophy, except the tenet of trans- 
migration, which he learned of the Egyptians, 
and by which he corrupted the doctrine of the 
Magi concerning the immortality of the soul. 

The cruel ceremony of making children pass 
through the fire may have arisen from the 
worship and reverence paid to that element. 
We learn from Scripture that the people of 
Mesopotamia, who were sent as a colony into 


the country of the Samaritans, caused their} 
children to pass through the fire ; this barbar- 
ous custom, it is well known, became ve 
common in many parts of Asia. The worship 
of the sun seems to have obtained footi 
among the Israelites, to which they had 
dedicated a magnificient chariot, with horses 
of great beauty and value. ‘ And he (Josiah) 
took away the horses that the kings of Judah 
had given to the sun, at the entering in of the 
house of the Lord, by the chamber of Nathan- 
melech the chamberlain, which was in the 
suburbs, and burned the chariot of the sun 
with fire.” (2 Kings, xxiii. 11.) After Josiah’s 
death, we find the Jews returning to the wor- 
ship of the sun. ‘ And behold at the door of 
the temple of the Lord, between the porch 
and the altar, were about five and twenty men, 
with their backs towards the temple of the 
Lord, and their faces towards the east; and 
they worshipped the sun toward the east,” 
(Ezek. viii. 16.) 

The Ghebers, the Persees, or Fire-worship- 
pers of Bombay and the southern parts of 
Hindoostan, were anciently inhabitants of 
Persia, from which they were driven by the 
invasion of the Arabs—they profess to be 
followers of Zoroaster; they acknowledge but 
one eternal and almighty God; and they di- 
rect their worship towards the sun, moon, and 
stars, as being the express residences of the 
invisible Deity. They likewise believe that 
the heavenly bodies exert an influence on the 
destinies of the world and the lives of indi- 
viduals. Niebuhr saw, in one of the temples 
of Bombay, a fire which is said to have been 
unextinguished for two centuries. 

Even at the present time, a small portion of 
the once powerful religion of Magianism exists 
in its mother-land, Persia. By the Mahome- 
dans, they are branded with the approbious 
name of Gaurs (infidels); and although this 
name is bestowed on all who are not of the 
Mahomedan faith, yet it is more emphatically 
and pre-eminently applied to the Magians or 
Fire-worshippers. They are every where ex- 
posed to the worst treatment ; they are most 
numerous in Kerman, the poorest and most 
barren soil in Persia: there, however, they are 
still allowed the free exercise of their religion. 


Truth.—He that opposes his own judgment against the 
consent of the times ought to be backed with unanswerable 
truths; and he that has truth on his side is a fool, as well 
as a coward, if he is afraid to own it because of the cur- 
rency or multitude of other men's opinions.—De Foe. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing 
to help it out; it is always near at hand, and sits upon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware; whereas 
a lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s invention upon the 
rack ; and one trick needs a great many more to make it 
good.— Tillotson. 
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HIGHLAND TACT. 


The hills and vales of the interior High- 
lands, which in rougher times, sent out under 
a Graham or a Cameron, bands of armed men, 
now, in the season, pour forth the herds of 
cattle which they rear to the markets of 
England. The cattle which form the drove, 
are gathered together on a set day, and at an 
appointed place—the foot of a mountain, the 
side of a lake, or near a castle, or in the 
neighbourhood of a village, or, more likely 
still, a battle-field: herdsmen are selected to 
conduct the different portions into which the 
drove is divided, while over all, a confidential 
person, a sort of chief, topsman as he is called 
in the Lowlands, presides, who directs all 
the movements, makes all the bargains, and 
is responsible to the owners for the profits. 

This person, the topsman, gives the order, 
a signal generally, when to move or to halt: 
he is always busy, now in the front, and then 
in the rear, and is consulted by his subordi- 
nates in all difficulties. He knows the safest 
roads over the wildest tracks; Shapfell is as 
well known to him as Shehallion: he prefers 
the greensward way, which is pleasant to the 
hoofs of his charge, and affords them a mouth- 
ful, to the hard and dusty public road, which 
distresses the feet of his cattle, and has little 
in the way of food. English parties on their 
way to the North to look at the wild deer and 
wild hills, and trace the scenes of Scott or of 
Ossian, are often startled by a drove emerging 
from a glen, or rounding the base of a moun- 
tain, coming lowing along, urged or directed 
by their drivers, who, with wallet on back, and 
staff in hand, are conducting them to the 
South. 

These topsmen are now generally paid for 
their labour and trust, but in days not yet 
distant, the Highland proprietor accompanied 
his drove to the South, and with his profit in 
his sporran, returned to his mountains. It is 
said that one of these dealers, while on his 
way back to the border, was joined on the 
high road by a well dressed and civil gentle- 
man, who, while he talked of the martial spirit 
of the Highlanders, wondered how they dared 
to traverse the land with so much English gold 
in their pockets. ‘ Yes,” replied the High- 
lander, “ but if we have English gold in the 
sporran, we have Scottish steel in the sheath, 
amd”—touching the hilt of his sword as he 
spoke—‘‘ with Andrew Ferrara here, and Bran 
there,” nodding to a strong, fierce wolf-hound 
beside him, “I am afraid of no highwayman 
inthe land.” ‘* What!” exclaimed the other, 
“and is your sword a real Ferrara—such 
blades are scarce!” ‘‘ You shall judge, Sir,” 


said the Highlander, unsheathing his sword, 
and pointing to the maker’s name and the 
date. ‘It is as you say,” replied the other, 
and poised it in his hand, like a man about to 
weigh the weapon, rather than admire it. 
‘““Take it by the hilt, man,” said the Scot 
sharply ; “‘there’s a right end and a wrong in 
all things.” The Englishman seized it by the 
hilt, took a sudden stride forward, and strik- 
ing the head from poor Bran, turned on the 
other, and said, ‘“‘ Your money or your life— 
you see that even a Highlander may be 
matched.” The Highlander saw refusal was 
death, and resistance hopeless, and delivering 
up his sporran, said, ‘‘ Who will believe it in 
Breadalbane, that with such a good dog, and 
such an arm at the sword, an English footpad 
robbed me?” ‘Oh! rest you easy on that 
head,”’ said the robber sarcastically, ‘for I 
have foiled better men than you; besides 
I intend to bestow a token on you, to show 
that you were robbed by main force. Lay 
down your right hand on that tree stump.” 
Hope dawned at this on the Highlander; he 
laid his right arm on the old stump, but watch- 
ing the eye of the other, withdrew it suddenly 
as the sword descended, and, while the blade 
sunk deep in the wood, seized his adversary by 
the throat, threw him with violence on the 
ground, and clapping his dirk to his bosom, 
had him at his mercy. Having bound him | 
hard and fast, the Highlander regained his 
sword, retook his sporran, and gave up the 
highwayman to the law of the land, which 
speedily helped him to a halter and gibbet ; for 
he was a noted robber, and had long been the 
terror of the district. 


THE YOUNG MINISTER. 


A SCOTTISH STORY. 


Few will deny the justice of the remark, 
that “truth is often stranger than fiction;” no 
one of much observation and experience at 
least, will feel inclined to question the correct- 
ness of its application to the scenes and vicis- 


situdes of life. There are, indeed, realities of 
no very unfrequent occurrence, which, in point 
of marvellous adventure, heart-thrilling inci- 
dent and surprise, may be said to exceed 
anything that mere invention, or the most 
studied combination of ideal circumstances, 
can ever hope to effect. Had we only ampler 
opportunities of investigating those short and 
simple annals to which our great lyric poet so 
philosophically alludes,—could we boast but 
the rudest chroniclers of those sudden revolu- 
tions and sweeping gusts of fortune connected 
with the fate of individuals and the people, as 
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we do of courts and empires—what inexhaus- 
tible sources of popular interest and instruction 
should we there find! The most attractive 
novels would almost cease to charm, till we had 
first exhausted the more wonderful histories, — 
the domestic events and tragic adventures of 
living beings, even in the humblest sphere. 

We were led into this train of reflection, by 
recalling some singular occurrences of which 
we and a friend of ours were casual witnesses 
more than forty years ago; for we now feel 
these reminiscences of earlier days recurring 
with more and more force, as we gradually 
descend deeper into the vale of time. Our friend 
B had just completed a severe course of 
legal studies; which, together with carrying 
high honours at one of our Universities, was 
found a little too much for his strength. To 
counteract the effects of his intense and unre- 
mitting exertions, he invited us to take a sum- 
mer ramble with him among his native hills. 
He proposed to visit both the English and 
Scottish lakes, near the former of which was 
situated his father's residence ; to proceed next 
to the Highlands ; and, last of all, to pursue, 
“tour” in hand, the track of our great English 
Leviathan—that most majestic and magisterial 
of all travellers, in his Bozzonian ramble 
among the Hebrides. 

After remaining, during a few weeks, at the 
country seat of our friend’s father, we prepared 
to explore the extended and lofty range of hills 
that brings us, as it were, into the heart of the 
English lake scenery. On the second evening 


of our departure, we stopped at the’ little | 


hamlet of D , consisting only of a few 
shepherds’ huts, in order to enjoy the glories 
of sunrise on Skiddaw after a night’s repose. 
Here, under the roof-tree of an old herdsman, 
who had been promoted to the rank of a guide 
—a little publican, and, as far as excess in 
liquor was concerned, not a little of a sinner— 
we were brought acquainted, during our even- 
ing chat, with some of the current reports of 
the village, relating to the affairs of our more 
important neighbours. 

Near this little hamlet, it seems, at the foot 
of the hills stretching westward, lay the ample 
domains of the wealthy Lord L——; forming 
part of one of those fertile and cultivated dis- 
tricts, which betoken the near abundance of 
the rich loamy soil of the northern graziers. 
Its present’ possessor had returned within the 
last year from the Continent, to reside at the 
seat of his forefathers, and find employment 
for the well-lined coffers of his immediate pre- 
decessor. The new Lord, we were informed, 
was now on the eve of forming an union with 
one of the fairest girls in the county,—the 
daughter of his father’s old friend, the late 


member for K ; a gentleman who, by his 
imprudence, had left at his death, a large 
family involved in considerable difficulties and 
embarrassment. The late Lord L——, how- 
ever, had not only materially assisted them, 
but had even consented that the family union, 
long before projected between his friend’s 
daughter and his own son, should still take 
place. This, too, was an object in which the 
mother of Margaret Dillon—already betrothed 
to the scion of L house before his depar- 
ture for foreign lands—was more particularly 
interested, having several younger children 
almost wholly unprovided for. Circumstances, 
therefore, seemed to render it imperative on 
the eldest to fulfil her mother’s wishes; and 
only by some strange perversity of fate was 
such an alliance likely to prove an unhappy one, 

The lovely Margaret was then in her seven- 
teenth year, while her intended Lord was nearly 
as many summers older, and by no means of 
that prepossessing character and exterior, nor 
of that lofty reputation and rare report, 
calculated to win “golden opinions” from 
all manner of women. The marriage, how- 
ever, was to have taken place on his return, 
without much consideration of reciprocal feeling, 
and had been delayed only in consequence of 
the sudden demise of his Lordship’s father. 
His return, we were told, had been marked by 
no expression of joy on the part of his tenantry 
and retainers; nor, what was more to be re- 
gretted, on the part of the intended bride 
herself, who was, on the other hand, said to 
be a favourite with all classes of her acquaint- 
ance, 

If the new Lord, however, had failed to 
make himself liked, this did not seem to be 
the case with a young clergyman in the vicinity, 
of the name of Maurice Dunn—whose noble 
look and high, yet gentle, bearing we had 
already noticed on our approach, as he passed 
and respectfully saluted us; and whom we did 
not fail to recognize by the description and 
encomiums of the ancient herdsman. He was 
the eldest, we learned, of a large family ; and 
being a youth of talents was, after receiving 
an excellent education, at no small sacrifices 
on the part of his father, appointed to a curacy 
near his native place. He was looked up to 
as the future staff of his family; for old Mau- 
rice Dunn was only one of those small land- 
owners belonging to the better class of yeo- 
manry,—a class, unfortunately, now nearly 
extinct in England. In addition to his own 
little property, he held the chief part of his 
farm under Lord L——, by means of which, 
with laudable industry, he was enabled to sup- 
port a numerous family, and bring up one of 
his sons to a profession—then always the worthy 
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ambition of men of his class,—to say nothing 
of making himself comfortable during his latter 
days. Besides his own spiritual charge, his 
son, we were informed, was accustomed to 
assist the aged minister of another cure, taking 
upon himself, out of sPEcIAL Goop WILL, at 
least half the duty and the more distant visita- 
tions of the poor and sick; insomuch that it 
was hoped, by many honest parishioners, he 
would one day come to succeed old Mr. Pen- 
ruddock in his rectory, as well as in his labours. 

Among his most constant hearers were Mrs. 
Dillon and her daughter; and in the character 
both of a pastor and a tutor, Maurice Dunn 
was admitted like a friend more than a visitor, 
at the lady’s house. Here his fine taste and 
natural skill in music, drawing, and almost 
every accomplishment, recommended him to 
his pupils far more than his knowledge of the 
severer branches of learning. But no one, in 
the circle he knew, boasted the same irresistible 
interest and attractions in his eyes, as the 
beautiful, the graceful, and the gentle-souled, 
intelligent Margaret. 

Was it possible, then, that by any dark 
conspiracy of the futes, it had become the 
bounden duty of Maurice Dunn to unite the 
fair hand of the being he most adored on earth 
to another ;—to pronounce the nuptial bene- 
diction upon her as a bride, and to consign all 
his cherished love to unavailing bitterness and 
tears? From the rude, unvarnished account 
of our ancient chronicler, so dreadful a sacri- 
fice appeared about to be made; and in that 
mode, and under those evil auspices, which 
leave not a moral possibility of escape. 

Finding this melancholy wedding was to take 
place next day, and that the church lay in our 
route, we agreed, before retiring to rest, to 
accompany our worthy host to witness the 
ceremony. 


The next morning saw us on our way to the 


id\ @ |church of L——, ‘some twa lang miles,” as 
| We were assured, by our conductor, but which 
as|@ |turned out, according to our more southern 
nd| @ |calculation, to be at least four. Upon our 


arrival, we found that the bridal procession 
was already there, and had passed into the in- 
terior of sthe holy edifice. 

We took our station as near as the throng 
permitted us to the altar. The minister already 
stood before it; the bride and bridegroom at a 
little distance ; and we could easily distinguish 
their countenances, and observe all that passed. 
The rest of the party comprised Lord L s 
friends, the bride’s, and those of the young 
minister; among the last of whom was seen 
his venerable father, whose eye frequently 
turned with an expression of pride and plea- 
sure upon his son. That son, indeed, seemed 


one to deserve the admiration with which he 
was so generally regarded :—his noble figure, 
handsome features, and dignified air and de- 
portment, contrasted strongly with the mean 
and insignificant appearance, spite of his gilded 
trappings, that marked the bridegroom. But 
what most rivetted our attention, was the sin- 
gularly resolute and concentrated expression 
in the features of the minister, as if they had 
been well schooled to some desperate task. 
Firm in spirit, and calm in mood, he looked 
like one whose thoughts were above, or absent 
from, all considerations of the scene by which 
he was surrounded ; as if the world,—its weal 
or woe, with all its vicissitudes, marriages or 
deaths, were alike indifferent events to him. 
Yet a close observer might detect traces of 
something forced and strange, that excited a 
painful sensation in the beholder, and seemed 
to betoken little of a peaceful mind. And 
now our fancy began to fill up the rude and 
simple sketch of him, drawn by our aged guide ; 
after what we had heard, there was a meaning 
in all we saw. Sudden gleams of thought 
seemed to “‘come and go, like shadows’’ flitting 
across his brain, and darkening on his features, 
even against his resolute will. An unearthly 
paleness sat upon his brow, strongly contrasted 
with the hectic glow which flushed his cheek. 
There was a slight convulsive motion of the 
eye-brows, and the edge of the lips, which 
neither the bent brow, nor the fixed expression 
of the mouth, could quite repress. The same 
nervous affection, we were near enough to ob- 
serve, was in his hands ;—they trembled, though 
his general demeanour was firm and collected. 
What most struck us, were a restlessness and 
eagerness of purpose, mixed with a feeling of 
intense pain, which were plainly reflected in 
the face of our honest guide, presenting a 
perfect picture of rustic perturbation, curiosity, 
and awe. 

We now also observed his father’s eye more | 
than once directed towards Maurice Dunn with 
an uneasy look, as if for the first time he had 
detected something that gave him pain. He 
then looked towards the bride and bridegroom 
with the same uneasy glance, as if to inquire 
the meaning of what he saw. Other eyes, too, 
were directed towards the minister; but he 
seemed too deeply absorbed in his own thoughts 
to heed what was passing around him. If his 
eye met another’s, it was with fixed coldness 
and almost haughtiness of air. Yet that pride 
appeared forced, as if there was something he 
wished to conceal from the scorn or pity of the 
world. To us, the expression of his face, 
though composed, was one of suffering, deep- 
seated, and intense ;—so well subdued, as 
scarcely to be detected without previous know- 
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ledge of the cause. It might be the effect of 
mere physical pain or sickness—not of the 
heart ; and there seemed too much pride in his 
stern eye to betray its existence, were it there. 
Altogether, his bearing was decidedly not that 
of a holy minister prepared to pronounce a 
nuptial blessing upon the happy, the beautiful 
and young; for what had that expression of 
pride and reckless indifference to do with an 
occasion like this? On the contrary, he 
seemed to glory in despising all those human 
sympathies and attachments, which he was 
there called upon to hallow and unite. 

As thus stern he stood and looked, how 
| fared it with that lovely and gentle bride, who 
had come to claim his nuptial benediction upon 
herself and her ill-assorted lord? Had she 
indeed selected such a lover in some hour of 
wounded pride or scorn, when her heart had 
been crushed or wrung with anguish ; or was 
the marriage yet more fearfully her evil lot ? 
Was it with such a being she had wandered 
during the summer seasons of her love, amidst 
the forest bowers, and heaths, and hills of her 
native spot; was it with him she had visited 
the sorrowing and the sick, and gladdened the 
hearts of the orphan and the widow, and made 
the homes and hearts of the poor and comfort- 
less sing for joy? Ah, no! HE was not her 
companion ;—it was with Maurice Dunn, that 
minister of wretchedness who was about to 
wed her to another, that she had talked in 
sweet communion of spirit, during these sacred 
and too well remembered walks. But they 
were driven to fulfil their evil destiny :—there 
was no retreat,—no escape for Maurice Dunn. 
He had vowed it, and to redeem his pledge he 
now stood a sacrifice at the altar of his God. 
He knew his love was hopeless, and she, too, 
knew it: yet, had he spoken the word, she 
would have flown with him, even to the utter- 
most ends of the earth. Alas! this one hope 
she had garnered up in her heart as a last re- 
] source; but he had urged it not; and she there 
stood before him,—all her woman's pride, and 
desperation added to the tortures of her love, 
summoned to bear her through the dreaded 
task. A strange unnatural lustre shone in her 
eye; it could be seen through the folds of her 
veil ; and one instinctively turned away from 
it, with something of the same wild or perturbed 
feeling—a feeling that seemed to spread its 
contagious sympathy to all around. Her face 
was exquisitely beautiful, but almost as white 
as the dress she wore; and she looked most 
lovely, in spite of the deep-seated sadness it 
betrayed. Her figure was strikingly graceful ; 
her head was slightly drooping, but there was 
an air of dignity in her whole deportment, as 
if emulating that of him who stood before her 


in the fixed and concentrated passion of his 
doom. 

It appeared to us as if there prevailed 
through the whole party a certain conscious- 
ness of something wrong,—of some struggle 
or some impending evil to be encountered ; 
but this we attributed to mere fancy, until 
subsequently it was remarked to have been felt 
by others as well as ourselves. 

While engaged in reading the marriage ser- 
vice, which he pronounced in a bold and clear 
tone, the young minister had his eye somewhat 
sternly fixed on the two beings whom he ad- 
dressed ; his calm brow, his lofty figure, and 
deep-toned voice giving double solemnity to 
his words. At length he took the bride's hand, 
as if to place it in that of her intended lord; 
and it was then, for the first time, that one 
thrill of feeling seemed to shake his whole frame, 
He almost started back, as if he had trodden 
on a serpent; for he had felt that hand more 
deathly cold and trembling than his own. 
Each seemed to recognize the death-damp 
touch, and, shuddering, to shrink from it. To 
us it was evident that she sought to release her 
hand at the moment when it was placed in that 
of the bridegroom ; but the minister, recover- 
ing himself almost instantaneously, hurried over 
the remaining service, and still more rapidly 
uttered the nuptial blessing. 

The fatal words were pronounced; and as he 
closed the book he raised his eyes to the bride’s 
face, as if to take one farewell look. Their 
eyes met: she felt and returned that look ;— 
but with a wild expression of woman’s agony 
and reproach, which years have not since ob- 
literated from our memories, nor from that we 
think, of any one who witnessed it. It would 
appear as if till then she had believed it im- 
possible, that he whom she loved would meet 
her there to execute so fearful and soul-rending 
a sentence on all her love. It appears to have 
chilled the very life-blood in her veins; for 
regardless of all else around her, she stood 
rooted to the spot, as if entranced in woe, 
She still kept her eye fixed on the minister, 
who had shrunk in apparent terror from that 
one heart-rending look; but, as if in answer 
to it, his own was now directed towards his 
father, surrounded by his numerous family. 
She understood him ;—it was the sole reply he 
could give ; and stretching out her hand to him, 
as if to beg his forgiveness for upbraiding him, 
she let her head fall upon his breast, and wept. 

Thus was divulged the previous secret of 
their love; all that had before passed,—thus 
were revealed their cruel sufferings, their vain 
prayers and tears, sternly enforced duty, and 
sad submission to their fate. This painful 
scene was accompanied by mingled murmurs 
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and imprecations, or by sobs and tears from 
every spectator ;—but a more trying crisis was 
at hand. With that one distracted look, and 
the tears of her he had just wedded to another 
wet upon his bosom, were crowned the suffer- 
ings of the young martyr to duty and to love. 
After fixing his eye upon his father, and sup- 
porting the sobbing bride for a moment in his 
arms, he saw and felt no more. His heart 
was broken; agony had burst its walls. The 
blood rushed up in torrents through his mouth 
and ears, and he fell dead at the foot of the 
altar. . 

One piercing shriek was heard ; it arose above 
every other voice, as the young distracted bride 
threw herself in passionate agony on her lover’s 
body ; and the house of God resounded only 
with the voice of grief. Long insensibility 
came mercifully to her relief, and in that state 
the unhappy lady was borne from the church, 
her white bridal robes stained with the blood 
of him to whom she would have been happy 
tobe united even in death. Nor was it very 
long before the prayer which ever after rose to 
her lips, was granted to her sufferings. 

Accompanied by our friend, we instantly 
left the place; and in the deep sequestered 
solitudes of the woods and mountains, we for 
atime sought to forget the painful impression 
this event had produced. 

It was about two years after our return, that 
we requested one of our friends, then on a 
visit near the village of L——, to inquire into 
the fate of the unhappy bride. He visited the 
church-yard, and near the humbler stone that 
marked the grave of Maurice Dunn, rose the 
family vault of the Lords of L——. The last 
name that had been there inscribed, was that 
of Margaret, Countess of L——, who died in 


| the twenty-first year of her age. It was only 


the second of her ill-starred marriage. 


CHAPTERS FOR THE CURIOUS.—NO. IV. 


The Wondrous Chain of Universal Being.— 
The manner by which the consummate wisdom of 
the Divine Artificer has formed this gradation, 
so extensive in the whole, and so imperceptible 
in the parts, is this: —He constantly unites the 
highest degree of the qualities of each inferior 
order to the lowest degree of the same qualities 
belonging to the order next above it; by which 
means, like the colours of a skilful painter, 
they are so blended together, and shaded off 
into each other, that no line of distinction is 
any where to be seen. Thus, for instance, 
solidity, extension, and gravity, the qualities 


of mere matter, being united with the lowest 
degree of vegetation, compose a stone; whence 


this vegetative power, ascending through an 
infinite variety of herbs, flowers, plants, and 
trees, to its greatest perfection in the sensitive 
plant, joins there the lowest degree of animal 
life in the shell-fish which adheres to the rock ; 
and it is difficult to distinguish which possesses 
the greatest share, as the one shews it only by 
shrinking from the finger, and the other by 
opening to receive the water which surrounds 
it. In the same manner this animal life rises 
from this low beginning in the shell-fish, 
through innumerable species of insects, fishes, 
birds, and beasts, to the confines of reason, 
where in the dog, the monkey, and chimpanzé 
it unites so closely with the lowest degtee of 
that quality in man, that they cannot easily be 
distinguished from each other. From this 
lowest degree in the brutal Hottentot, reason, 
with the assistance of learning and science, 
advances through the various stages of human 
understanding, which rise above each other, till 
in a Bacon or a Newton it attains the summit. 
—The province of New Biscay, in North 
America, has an atmosphere which is some- 
times so highly electrical that sufficient matter 
may be collected from the skin of a bear to 
give considerable shocks. And as Saussure and 
Jalabert were one day crossing the Alps, they 
encountered several thunder clouds, and dis- 
covered their bodies to be so full of electrical 


fire that flashes darted from their fingers, their | 
joints cracked, and they felt the same sensation | 


as when they had been electrified by art. On 
the coast of Guinea, the atmosphere is fre- 


quently electrified to an astonishing degree. | 
When Labillardiére was sailing in those seas, | 


he saw, during a dark night, a luminous 
column of great extent issue from under the 
clouds, and alight on the surface of the ocean, 
so that for a time the ship seemed to be sailing 
on a sea of fire.—Bucke. 

Ductility of Gold.—Three pennyworth of 
gold will gild one hundred and forty-four coat 
buttons, and one grain of this metal may be 
beaten into a leaf of fifty square inches. Now 
a line one inch in length may be divided into 
two hundred parts, each of which the naked 
eye may see, so that a square inch of gold 
may be divided into forty thousand visible 
parts; therefore one grain of gold may be 
divided into two millions of visible parts, eight 
grains of gold will gild one ounce of silver, 
which may afterwards be drawn out into a wire 
five hundred yards long. 

Tenacity of Memory.—Bishop Jewel’s me- 
mory had acquired such tenacity by practice, 
that, by writing the matter only once down, 
he could remember it perfectly. When the 
church bell began to ring, then the bishop 
began to commit his sermon to memory, and 
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not before; and he so strongly held what he 
had learned, that he used to say, that in a 
set speech he could not be interrupted, even 
by the shouting of a thousand voices. Sir 
Francis Bacon once read to him the last clause 
of the ten lines of the paraphrase of Erasmus 
in a confused manner, when the bishop, after a 
short pause, repeated the whole without a 
mistake. Joseph Scaliger is reported to have 
committed the whole of Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey, about six thousand verses, to me- 
mory, in twenty-one days. 


The Cacooy, Queen Beetle, is about one 
inch and a quarter in length; and what is 
wonderful to relate, she carries by her side 
just above her waist, two brilliant lamps, which 
she lights up at pleasure with the solar phos- 
phorus furnished her by nature. These little 
lamps do not flash and glimmer like that of 
the fire-fly, but give as steady a light as the 
gas-light, exhibiting two perfect spheres as large 
as a minute pearl, which afford light enough 
in the darkest night to enable one to read print 
by them. On carrying her into a dark closet 
in the day-time, she immediately illuminates 
her lamps, and instantly extinguishes them on 
coming again into light. But language cannot 
describe the beauty and sublimity of these 
lucid orbs in miniature, with which nature has 
supplied the queen of the insect kingdom. 


Wonderful Sight.—A Spaniard named Lopez, 
had such a long sight that he could see from 
Europe (Mount Calpe, or Gibraltar) into 
Africa, and that too so clear, that he could 
discern what was being done on the opposite 
shore, which became of great service to the 
Spaniards in guarding against the incursions of 
the Barbary pirates. The Emperor Tiberius, 
| J. Scaliger, and his father, and also Cardan, 
were all so sharp-sighted in their youth, that 
they could see in the dark directly they awoke 
for a short time; but this faculty left each of 
them when about twenty-three years of age. 
This power Cardan attributes to a peculiar 
heat of the brain, a subtilty of the visual spirits, 
and to a strong power of imagination. 


Swiftness of Man.—Harold, king of Eng- 
land, called Hare-foot, because he could run 
down a hare, was so fleet of foot that few horses 
could keep up with him. Our Henry V. could 
outstrip a buck or doe, and catch it though 
on foot, if he wished. Philippides, sent by 
the Athenians to the Spartans to ask their 
assistance against the Persians, ran with such 
speed, that in two days he went on foot one 
hundred and fifty Roman miles. In Peru, 
letters are sent by runners; these men have 
houses about one league and a half apart, and each 
man runs fifty leagues in a day and a night. The 


runners by profession, of the Grand Signior, 
are so swift of foot, that, with a little short 
pole-axe and phial of sweet waters in their 
hands, they will go from Constantinople to 
Adrianople in twenty-four hours, a distance of 
one hundred and sixty Roman miles. 

The Beluga.—This fish is found in the 
rivers and lakes of Russia; it resembles the 
sturgeon, and is often called the large sturgeon, 
for it is from twelve to fifteen feet in length. In 
cutting up this fish, there is often found a re- 
markable substance called the beluga stone, 
which is concealed in that mass of glandular 
flesh which covers the posterior parts of the dorsal 
spine, supplying the place of a kidney in fish, 
The instant it is taken from the fish, it is soft 
and moist, but quickly hardens in the air. It 
is about the size of ahen’s egg, and either oval 
or flat in shape. The Russians prize the stone 
very much, and use it medicinally. 


Mr. Dolier of Liverpool, who is well known 
to the public as the inventor of numerous aids 
for facilitating early education, and who is now, 
we learn, engaged in the publication of a new 
educational work, has favoured us with an in- 
spection of his highly ingenious improvement 
on the Guimbard, or German Jew Harp, to 
which he has given the appropriate name of the 
Euphonian. The novelty of this instrument 
consists in the adaptation of the harp to a glass 
frame, by an ingenious contrivance, which 
enables the performer not only to play with 
the greatest ease, but, by the united vibrations 
of the metals, to produce the richest and most 
musical tones, and by simply breathing on and 
touching the keys double unisons, firsts and 
seconds, may be given with the feeling and in 
the style the person may sing or play the air 
on any instrument. We were equally sur- 
prised and delighted with the beauty and deli- 
cacy of the tones it produced, and could 
scarcely credit that so simple an instrument 
could discourse music so eloquent. To this 
elegant contrivance the following lines to the 
Guimbard, slightly altered, which appeared in 
the Liverpool Mercury, may be appropriately 
applied :— 

Strike, strike the sweet Judaic harp, 
Soft and sharp; 

By sounding glass in firm durance kept, 
And, lightly, by the gentle finger swept. 
Buzzing twangs the silver lyres, 

Shrilling—thrilling— 
Trembling—trilling— 
Whizzing, with the wav'ring wires. 

As Mr. Dolier may probably submit his im- 
provement to the public, our readers will soon 
have an opportunity of enjoying the ‘ concord 
of sweet sounds” which, even in untutored 


hands, this musical gem can produce. 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT; 
OR, TWO STRINGS T@ YOUR BOW. 
(By Maria Edgeworth.J 


[Continued from page 363.] 

“But I suppose,” said Hal, with a sigh, “ that Stephen 
mistook, when he said the young gentlemen; he only wants 
to see Ben, I dare say; I'm sure he has no reason to want 
to see me.” 

“Here he comes—O Ben, he is dressed in the new coat 
you gave him,” whispered Hal, who was really a good- 
natured boy, though extra t. ‘How much better he 
looks than he did in the ragged coat! Ah! he looked at you 
first, Ben ;—and well he may!” 

The boy bowed, without any cringing civility, but with 
an open, decent freedom in his manner, which expressed 
that he had been obliged, but that he knew his young bene- 
factor was not thinking of the obligation. He made as little 
distinction as possible between his bows to the two cousins. 

“ As I was sent with a message by the clerk of our parish 
to Redland ehapel, out on the Downs, to-day, sir,” said he 
to Mr. Gresham, “ knowing your house lay in my way, my 
mother, sir, bid me call, and make bold to offer the young 
gentlemen two little worsted balls that she has worked for 
them,” continued the lad, pulling out of his pocket two 
worsted balls worked in green and orange-coloured stripes: 
“they are but poor things, sir, she bid me say, to look at, 
but, considering she has but one hand to work with, and 
that her left hand, you'll not despise ‘em, we hope.” 

He held the balls to Ben and Hal.— They are both 
alike, gentlemen,” said he; “if you'll be pleased to take 
‘em, they’re better than they look, they bound higher than 
your head ; I cut the cork round for the inside myself, which 
was all I could do.” 

“They are nice balls, indeed; we are much obliged to 
you,” said the boys as received them, and they proved 
them immediately. The balls struck the floor with a de- 
lightful sound, and rebounded higher than Mr. Gresham's 
head. Little Patty clapped her hands joyfully: but now a 
thundering double rap at the door was heard. 

“The master Sweepstakes, sir,” said Stephen, “ are come 
for master Hal ; they say, that all the young gentlemen who 
have archery uniforms are to walk together, in a body, I 
think they say, sir; and they are to parade along the Well 
walk, they desired me to say, sir, with a drum and fife, and 
soup the hill by Prince’s place, and all to go upon the 
Downs together, to the place of meeting. I am not sure 
I'm right, sir, for both the young gentlemen spoke at once, 
and the wind is very high at the street-door, so that I could 
they said; but I believe this is the 
sense of it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Hal, eagerly, “it's all right; I know 
that bd ag: what was settled the day I dined at lady Diana's ; 
and lady Diana, end a great party of gentlemen, are to 
rid 

“Well, that is nothing to the purpose,” interrupted Mr. 
Gresham —“ Don't keep these master Sweepstakes waiting ; 
decide—do you choose to go with them, or with us?” 

“Sir,—uncle—sir, you know, since all the uniforms 
agreed to go together—” 

“ Off with you, then, Mr. Uniform, if you mean to ge,” 
said Mr. Gresham. 

Hal ran down stairs in such a hurry, that he forgot his 
bow and arrows.—Ben discovered this when he went to 
fetch his own; and the lad from Bristol, who had been 
ordered by Mr. Gresham to eat his breakfast before he pro- 
ceeded to Redland chapel, heard Ben talking about his 
cousin's bow and 


to carry their bows, as part of the show.” 

give me leave, sir,” said the poor Bristol lad, 
“I have plenty of time; and I'll run down to the 
Well-walk after the young gentleman, and take him his bow 


“ Will you? I shall be much obliged to you,” said Ben; 
and away went the boy with the bow that was ornamented 
with green ribands. 

The public walk leading to the Wells was fall of company. 
The windows of all the houses in St. Vincent's parade were 
crowded with well-dressed ladies, who were looking out in 
expectation of the archery procession. Parties of gentle- 
men and ladies, anda motley crowd of spectators, were 
seen moving backwards and forwards, under the rocks, on 
the opposite side of the water. A barge, with coloured 
streamers flying, was waiting to take up a party, who were 
guing upon the water. The bargemen rested upon their 
oars, and gazed, with broad faces of curiosity, upon the 
busy scene that appeared upon the public walk. 

The archers and archeresses were now drawn up on the 
flags under the semicircular piazza just before Mrs. Years- 
ley's library. A little band of children, who had been 
mustered by lady Diana Sweepstakes’ spiriled exertions, 
closed the procession. They were now all in readiness, 
The drummer only waited for her ladyship's word of com- 
mand to march. 

“ Where are your bow and arrows, my little man?” said 
her ladyship to Hal, as she viewed her Liliputian regiment. 
“You can’t march, man, without your arms !” 

Hal had dispatched a messenger for his forgotten bow, but 
the messenger returned not; he looked from side to side in 
great distress—“O, there's my bow coming, I declare!” 
cried he, “look, I see the bow and the ribands ;—look now, 
between the trees, Charles Sweepstakes, on the Hotwell 
Walk ;—it is coming!” 

“ But you've kept us all waiting a confounded time,” said 
his impatient friend. 

“It is that good-natured poor fellow from Bristol, I pro- 
test, that has brought it me; I'm sure I don't deserve it 
from him,” said Hal to himself, when he saw the lad with 
the black patch on his eye running, quite out of breath, 
towards him with his bow and arrows. 

“ Fall back, my good friend, fall back,” said the military 
lady, as soon as he had delivered the bow to Hal; “I mean, 
stand out of the way, for your great patch cuts no figure 
amongst us. Don't follow so close, now, as if you belonged 
to us, pray.” 

The poor boy had no ambition to partake the triumph ; 
he fell back as soon as he understood the meaning of the 
lady's words. The drum beat, the fife played, the archers 
marched, the spectators admired. Hal stepped proudly, 
and felt as if the eyes of the whole universe were upon his 
epaulettes, or upon the facings of his uniform ; whilst all 
the time he was considered only as part of a show. The 
walk appeared much shorter than usual, and he was ex- 
tremely sorry that lady Diana, when they were half way up 
the hill leading to Prince's Place, mounted her horse, because 
the road was dirty, and all the gentlemen and ladies, who 
accompanied her, followed her example. ‘“ We can leave 
the children to walk, you know,” said she to the gentleman 
who helped her to mount her horse. “I must call to some 
of them, though, and leave orders where they are to join.” 

he beckoned ; and Hal, who was foremost, and proud 
to show his alacrity, ran on to receive her ladyship's orders. 
Now, as we have before observed, it was a sharp and windy 
day ; and though lady Diana Sweepstakes was actually 
speaking to him, and looking at him, he could not prevent 
his nose from wanting to be blowed: he pulled out his 
handkerchief, and out rolled the new ball which had been 
given to him just before he left home, and which, according 
to his usual careless habits, he had stuffed into his pocket in 
his hurry. “O, my new ball!” cried he, as he ran after 
it. As he stooped to pick it up, he let go his hat, which he 
had hitherto held on with anxious care ; for the hat, though 
it had a fine green and white cockade, had no band or 
string round it. The string, as we may recollect, our waste- 
ful hero had used in spinning his top. The hat was too 
large for his. head without this band; a sudden gust of wind 
blew it off—Lady Diana's horse started and reared. She 
was a famous horsewoman, and sat him to the admiration of 
all beholders ; but there was a puddle of red clay and water 
in this spot, and her ladyship's uniform habit was a sufferer 
by the accident. 


(To be continued. } 


“I know,” said Ben, “ he will be sorry not to have his 
bow with him, becanse here are the green knots tied to it, 
to match his cockade ; and he said, that the boys were all 
arrows. 


®riginal Poetry. 


TRANSLATION OF A LATIN HYMN, 


BY ARCHDEKACON WRANGHAM. 


O God, my Father, whilst I dwell below, 
Far from my home in paths of woe, 
Control my wayward heart that so 

Thy will be done. 


And let me not, when sorrow shall be mine, 
At thy high providence repine, 
But say, with spirit more like thine, 
Thy will be done. 


And when I mourn for friendship's broken stay, 
Walking alone life’s lonely way, 
Trusting in Thee, I still would say, 
Thy will be done. 


If, having yielded up myself to Thee, 
Earth have a dearer tie for me, 
‘Tis Thine and Thine shall ever be— 
Thy will be done. 


Still humbly following Thee in prayer and faith, 
Help me in sickness—yea in death, 
To whisper, with expiring breath, 
Thy will be done. 


Renew my will, and mould it day by day 
To Thine, until it never may 
Be difficult for me to say, 


Thy will be done. B. L. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Grecian LiteraturE.—The genius of the 
Athenians made their speech universal—the 
treasures which they deposited in it made its 
acquisition essential to all, and thus the sway, 
unlimited in extent and invisible in power, 
which was wielded over the universe by the 
arms of Rome, was exercised over Rome 
itself by the arts of Athens. To Attica, there- 
fore, it is to be attributed, that, first, precisely 
at the season when such a channel of general 
communication was most needed, there existed 
a common language in the world; and secondly, 
that this language was Greek, or in other 
words, that there was, at the time of the first 
propagation of the Gospel, a tongue in which 
it could be preached to the whole earth, and 
that Greek, the most worthy of such a dis- 
tinction, was the language of Inspiration,— 
the tongue of the earliest preachers and writers 
of Christianity. Therefore, we may regard 
Attica, viewed in this light, as engaged in the 
same cause and leagued in a holy confederacy 
with Palestine; we may consider the philoso- 
phers, and orators, and poets of this country, 
as preparing the way by a special dispensation 
of God’s Providence for the Apostles and 
fathers and apologists of the church of Christ. 
—Greece. By Dr. Wordsworth. 


We are not aware that the following instance 
of plagiarism or coincidence has been noticed 


before. If it is a coincidence it is remarkable, 
if a plagiarism, glaring. Dr. Young, in his 
Night Thoughts,” says,— 

“ No spot on earth but has supplied a grave, 


And human skulls, the spacious ocean pave ; 
All's full of man!” 


And the thought is thus repeated by Shelley, 


“ There's not an atom of yon earth 
But once was living man ; 
Not the minutest drop of rain 
That hangeth in its thinnest cloud, 
But flowed in human veins.” 


Presupice,—Prejudice terms the generous 
man, prodigal; the just, rigid or severe; the 
disinterested, improvident ; the provident, avari- 
cious; the economist, penurious; the benevo- 
lent, ostentatious; the public-spirited, vain- 
glorious; the retired man, selfish. If ambitious, 
proud; ifunambitious, mean ; if philanthropic, 
silly; if philosophical, eccentric; if candid, 
indiscreet ; if circumspect, designing; if con- 
sistent, obstinate; if yielding, inconsistent; if 
resolute, audacious; if accommodating, servile; 
if quiet, contemptible; if ardent, mad; if 
taciturn, stupid; if communicative, loquacious; 
if anxious for the interests of others, officious; 
if attentive to his own interests, grasping; if 
reserved, haughty ; if affable, courting popu- 
larity ; if religious, canting; if moral, austere; 
if correct, precise; if wise, heavy; if witty, 
trifling; if vigorous, violent; if moderate, 
cowardly ; if eloquent, illogical ; if logical, dry; 
if plain, prosing; and if poetical, crazy. 


How To Pass an Inte Hour.—When all 
other pleasures fail, much enjoyment may be 
found in a daily and hourly effort to improve 
our dispositions. The actual pleasure which 
may be derived from this occupation should by 
no means be despised. When we are in the 
humour to do this, we hail the rubs and diffi- 
culties and annoyances of our path with delight. 
We are often miserable for want of some object 
in life—some end which would engross all 
our faculties, and towards which our energies 
might be directed. Let that end be to become 
good.—Lady Chatterton. 
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